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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slavehulding, caste, the rum-traflic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 





as above. 


God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the | 
typeof heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law. | 


our expedieocy, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
izes ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
az Fditors friendly, please copy, or notice. 


—— 


THE AMERICAN OLIGARCHY—WHEREIN LIES ITS 
STRENGTH? 


NUMBER FIFTEEN. 


SLAVEHOLDERS CONTROL THE NATION, BECAUSE THE Na~- | 
TION, BY PERMITTING THEM TO BE SLAVEHOLDERS, EX- 
EMPTS FROM THE CONTROL OF LAW, AND THUS ELEVATES 
THEM ABOVE THE GOVERNMENT. 











We reach, at length, the last link in the chain of our ar- 
gument, proving that the controlling power of the slave- 
holders, lies simply, in the tolerated existence of slavehold- 


As the definition of the word “slave” is incomplete, with- 
out the statement that he is one who is not under the pro- 
te'tion of law, so the definition of the word “slaveholder,” 
is incomplete, without the statement that he is one who is | 
not under the controlling restraint of law. 

The latter fact is involved in the former one. If, as the | 
Slave Code says, “The slave is one who is in the power of | 
& master, to whom he belongs,” then, of course, the slave- | 
holder is one who has the control of the slave whom he 
owns. And the control of the master, allowed by the com- 
munity, is as absolute and unlimited as is the dependence 
and submission to which the slave is allowed by the commu- | 
nity to be subjected. 

Whoever studies the American Slave Code, its enact-_ 
ments, its judicial decisions, the execution of those decisions | 
with the illustrative facts of daily life, in the slave States, | 
will learn that the submission of the slave is unlimited, the 
power of the master absolute. This is the very statement 
oficially made by slaveholding judges, as the foundation of , 
their decisions. 

Judge Ruffin, of North Carolina, in the case of State vs. | 
Mann, decided as follows: 

“The power of the master must be absolute, to render the | 
submission of the slave perfect. It would not do to allow 
the rights of the master to be brought into discussion in the | 
courts of justice. The slave, to REMAIN a slave, must be 
sensible that there is No appEAL from his master.” (2 Dev- 
ereaux’s N. Carolina Rep. 263), Am. Slave Code p. 126. 

This is equivalent to a declaration that the slave-master. | 
in his relation to his slave, is above the control of Govern- 
ment and Law. 


} 
Chief Justice Taney, of the Supreme Court of the United | 


States confirms this, and even goes to the extent of predica- 

ting this condition of all negroes or persons of African de- 

scent, whether slaves, or nominally free—declaring that | 
they “have no rights which a white man is bound to res- 
port.” So that, taking the Chief Justice for competent au- 
thority, not only the slaveholders, but all white persons 
whatever, are under no restraints of controlling law, in their 
relations to hegroes, or persons of African descent, whether | 


| kond or free! Though this be an over-statement, yet in 


| Slave States, it approximates closely to the prevailing prac- 
| tice. And, as a statement of such practice, it is strictly and 
| literally true, so far as the relations of slaveholders and 
| slaves is concerned. Hence the proverbial lawlessness of 
_slaveholding communities in the bosom of which a caste 
| is erected, that is educated into a defiance of law. Hence 
| also it is, that the pistol of the duelist, the dirk of the as- 
_sassin, the bludgeon and bowie knife of the rowdy, instead 
of the statute, the magistrate, and the constable, become 
the controlling forces of Southern society, and overawe the 
| Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 
| The boasted chivalry of the South, is simply its defiant su- 
| periority to law. 
It may be objected that there are statutes in slave States, 
| for punishing those who murder and maim slaves. But, on 
| close inspection, it will commonly be found, that the statute 
has in view the protection of slave property, like the pro- 
tection of other property, rather than the personal protec- 
_ tection of the slave, himself, as aman. And when the stat- 
ute seems to go beyond this, and to contemplate the protec- 


| tion of the slave himself, it will be found to be illusive, be- 


cause 10 slave and no colored person can testify against a 
white man, and no slave can sue in the Courts. All 
such seemingly protective statutes area dead letter, of no 
practical benefit to the slave. 

This nation allows, that is, it does not prevent or prohibit 
the holding of Four mILuions of its inhabitants, (“citizens,” 
as Jefferson called them), in this condition of abject sub- 
mission to lawless and uncontrolled men. Neither the Na- 
tion, nor the States whercin the slaves are held, provide for 
them any protecting law. This is practically saying to the 
slaveholders, whether few or many: “Gentlemen and la- 
“dies, Drivers and Overseers, assigns and slave-hirers, sons 
“and daughters of slavcholders! In respect to these four 
“millions of the American people, you are under no controll- 
“ing restraints of law! We have indeed laws, but they are 
“not to restrain or control you, in these relations. We 
“have the writ of habeas corpus, we have grand-juries, pet- 


| “t juries, and Courts of law, but they are not for the bene- 


“fit of your slaves. You may do to them whatever you 
“please, and our laws shall afford to them no protection. 
“We have indeed, a Government, ordained by the people of 
“the United States, ‘to establish justice, and secure the bless- 
“ings of liberty. We maintain the administration of that 
“Government, at a great expense, but it is not a govern- 
“ment over you, who are slaveholders, and representatives 
“of slaveholders. You are a privileged class, and may do to 


| “your slaves whatever you please.” 


This is just what the American nation is saying, every 


| day, by ?ts practice, the most forcible and intelligible of all 


language, so long as the nation allows slavery to exist. And 


there are many ways of giving distinct utterance to this 


language. It is repeated everytime that a political conven- 
tion, cadidate, statesman, politician, or editor, pledges him- 
self or his party, “to let slavery alone in the States—or not 
to interfere with it where it exists under the shield of State 
Sovereignty.” It is repeated and justified, whenever it is 
said that it would he a dangerous usurpation for the Na- 
tional Government to treat the slaves just as it treats “the 
rest of the people of the United States,” extending to them 
equally and impartially, the benefits of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is repeated, whenever it is said that the right of 
maintaining slavery, is among the reserved rights of the 
States, and that the ‘guaranty to every State in this Union, 
of a Republican form of Government,’ is not a guaranty 
against slavery. It is heard whenever it is said that there 
are ‘compromises in the Constitution, in favor of slavery, 
which must be respeeted and observed.’ 

By tolerating slavery, the nation tolerates lawlessness, 


and releases slaycholders from the control oflaw. “Under 
just laws, impartially administered, slavery could not exist. 
All the Government has to do, in order to abolish slavery, 
is to enact righteous laws, and administer them with an im- 
partial hand.” * It is only to administer our already ezist- 
ing laws for the protection of slaves, the same as they are 
now administered, for the protection of all other persons. 
In other language, it is only to administer our already ez- 
isting laws, in such a manner that SLAVEHOLDERS shall be 
controlled by them, precisely as ALL OTHER MEN are con- 
trolled. This is the abolition of slavery, and the whole of 
it. So that all the noise made, and commotion raised, in 
this country, against the abolition of slavery, whether by 
the State, or National Governments, is nothing more nor 
less than opposition to the abolition of the caste of slave- 
holders, as an order of nobility, superior to other men, 
whose distinctive privilege it is to be exempt from the ad- 
ministration of the laws, and above their control! The 
whole anti-slavery controversy is comprized in this single 
point. The most radical abolitionist proposes nothing be- 
yond this, that slaveholders, like all others, shall be under 
the same control of equal laws, that other men are. And 
all the hue and cry that is raised about invading the “rights” 
and the “State rights” of slaveholders, is simply a hue and 
ery against allowing the slaveholders no more right to be 
*exempt from the control of equal laws, than the rest of the 
community have. 

Now, it is evident that the toleration, in any State or na. 
tion, of such an order or caste of men, is, of itself, the el 
vation of them above the laws, and consequently above the 
Government by whom laws are administered. 

The control of such a body of men over the State and na- 
tion that thus elevates them above law and Government, is 
too evident to require proof. Such control is inevitable, in 
the very nature of the case. And the control becomes con- 
firmed and intensified, if possible, when, in addition to this 
release from all law, the lawless brigands are themselves 
elevated to the position of legislators, judges, and executive 
officers, over a people claiming to be free. The infatuation 
and the servility of submitting to this, exceeds anything else 
that the page of history records. How any intelligent and 
reflecting men can imagine that they can tolerate such an 
order of lawless nobility, and permit them to be their law 
| makers, and yet not be under the control of them, as their 
| superiors, is something we have never yet been able to un- 
derstand. The past and passing history of the country, sup- 
plies ample illustrations in point. The lawless control of 
the plantation, of the kitchen and of the slave quarters, has. 
become the lawless control of the whole country. The 
lords of the slave, have become the lords of the whites of 
both the South and the North. Lawless in their relations 
to their slaves, they become lawless in their relations to all 
other men. How should any laws, constitutions, or com- 
pacts bind thdse who are not bound by the laws of equity 
between man and man, that bind other men? How should 
those regard the saercdness of compacts, who, numbering 
less than a quarter of 2 million of men, deny the rights of 
four millions of their neighbors to make compacts? What 
are constitutions and compacts in the hands of such men? 
What are Missouri compromises? What are Cineinnati 
platforms? What are “State rights?” What is popular 
sovereignty in the Territories? Just what the supposed in- 
terests of slavery require to-day,—nothing more. Protec- 
tive tariffs and National banks are either constitutional, or 
unconstitutional as may best suit the present plans and es- 
timates of slaveholders. So also of compromise lines be- 
tween slavery and freedom. Each of these, in turn, we 
have seen fastened by Southern dictation upon the North, 





*See Article on National Sovereignty No IV, by 1. 8. in Princi- 
pia No 33, July 1, page 259. 
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and by the same dictation annulled, commonly under « NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. } mains like an immovable mountain, and we have got, 4. os 
threat of disunion. The demand of 1860, is the reversal of NUMBER VL miliating experience to teach us the folly of not using iy 
the demand (popular sovereignty) of 1856. Nullification| 1; ig an error, leading to bad consequences, to regard our the very letter of the Constitution. Our revolutions Dear Bi 
by slaveholders, is “State rights”—by Northern freemen it| |. sional or individual rights as resting on the Constitution. fathers had no power to dispose of our right of justice, 1, ne ‘her 
is ‘‘treaxon,”—“Popular sovereignty” for Kansas, and “Na- | y,, right to establish justice is 4 right of nature, and exists their own either. Could it be shown that, when they ai sf vie 
tional non-intervention” meant the carrying of slavery into wherever man extets. 1: has no Hienit bat the Heit of ha- | liberty, they meant slavery ; that, when they Said justicg aaa 
Kansas by the national arms. man ability. Every wrong which Government can redress | they meant tyranny, and that they intended every clans ore _ ‘ 

All this, and the like of it, is but the necessary result of | ;, subject to this right. Moreover, the exercise of this right | and provision of the Constitution to be 8 rod of despotin fe chia 
the national toleration of « caste of slaveholders released | 5. 9 jy ,oral duty, and therefore the right caunot be alienated, | all that would not lessen our right of justice In the lea wat 1m 
by that very tolerance, from the controlling restraints of even by a compact. No community has authority to tie nd we have never made i reasonable and just USC Of th Pievsahte 
law, elevated above all government, and all law, and then | up its own hands against the suppression of wrongs. Every Constitution, our right to begin now is sound and 00d Twill 


entrusted with the responsibility of law makers, and admin- 
istrators of law! 

Before bringing this discussion to a close, we must notice 
“ome Criticisms that a correspondent has suggested to us. 

Land monopoly, it is said, is the origin of slavery, and its 
grand support. It did not oceur to us to mention land-mo- 
nopoly when enumerating things that have been erroneous- 
ly supposed to constitute the main strength of slavery in 
this country. We admit that slavery might grow out of 
laud monopoly, and we have no doubt that it sometimes 
has originated in that way. But we have no evidence that 
this was the origin of slavery in this country. Land mo- 
nopoly has existed, and still exists, in the North and North- 
west, and ita great evil, but its victims are not subjected to 
chattelhood. No doubt it would abolish slavery at the 
South, to make the slaves proprietors of land. And so it 
would, to give them access to the ballot box, or to concede 
to them the rights of marriage, and the family relation, or 
the right to claim wages. This is only saying that the abo- 
lition of slavery would abolish it! We see no foree in this 
objection against the doctrine we have maintained, Land 
monopoly, in some ofits aspects, and in some countries, may 
be as great an evil as slavery, and even more comprehen- 
sive. But we are speaking. distinctively, of the “American 
Oligarchy,” of slaveholders, as we find it. The slavehold- 
ers monopolize land in consequence of being slaveholderg, 
and of denying the right of the slaves to hold property, by 
holding them as property. And besides; we promised to 
show, not the origin of slavery, but the seat of the controll- 
ing power of a slaveholding Oligarehy that already ex- 
ists. 

Our correspondent also objects, that in America, that 
notwithstanding what we have said, there is no established 
caste. We know not why this is alleged, unless it be, be- 
cause the constitutions of the nation and of the states do not 
establish any caste. Weknow not whether the castes of 
India repose on any written constitutions for their basis. 
It is the fact of caste that we have to do with, not the par- 
ticular form in which it exists, or the written documents on 
which it reposes. And we have shown that if there be caste 
in India, there is caste also in the United States. 

We have now brought our argument to a close. We 
claim to have proved what we proposed; namely, that the 
strength of the slaveholding oligarchy, lies solely in the fact 
of its tolerated existence. 

The practical inferences to be derived from the discus- 
sion, our readers will consider for themselves. In some 
form we hope to advert to the matter in our columns before 
long. But the whole may be comprised in a nutshell, and 
has frequently been anticipated by us, already, in the course 
of our discussion. It is this: 

Since the controlling power of the slaveholding oligarchy 
lies solely in its tolerated existence, the only practicable way 
of escape from its coutrol, is by a national determination to 
tolerate its existence no longer. Until this determination 
shall have been made, there can be nonational escape, nor 
prospect of escape, from the control of the slaveholders, 
wrapped up, as is that control, IN THE SIMPLE FACT 
OF SLAVEHOLDING. 

Sh ae . 

Joun Joxwirre, the anti-slavery lawyer of Cincinnati, 

has just returned, successful, from North Carolina, where 


he has been to proseente the claim of an emancipated slave 
woman and her six children to an estate valued at $60,000, 
willed to her by her master, and latterly her husband. 
Five years ago the husband, Mr. Elijah Willis, emigrated 
to the State of Ohio, where he intended to settle and live 
with his family, but on reaching Cincinnati dropped dead 
on the wharf. His relatives in North Carolina resisted the 
settlement of the estate in accordance with his will. But 
Mr. Jolliffe has prosecuted the case, and has finally suc- 
eceded.—Fon du lac Com. . 


| man is bound by the golden rule to set his face against any 


violation of other men’s rights, and the obligation is -ocial | 


| as well as individual. 
A due consideration of these plain traths would have 


| prevented a lamentable abuse of the Constitution. That in- | 


strument is so far from creating rights that it does not even 
define them or teach what they are. You would look in 


tothe fruits of your own labor, or to what you honestly 
purchase, or to the enjoyment of your own wife and children. 
It would be of no use, if it did not recognize « law of justice 
higher than itself, and hold the guardianship of rights indc- 
pendent of itself. First ascertain from natural justice what 
rights are, and then consult the Constitution for the method 
of sccuring them. 

But politicians have used the Constitution, if not indeed 


them Accustomed to constitutional forms and habituated 


before the Constitution, and that that instrument hes the 
support of natural justice for its end. Regarding its very 
plain language as not showing its true meaning, they go out 
of it to find its meaning, or rather to find a plea for substi- 


ers shared in framing the Constitution and from the impro- 
bability of their having such a measure of moral rectitude 
| and honesty, as really to intend what they made the instru- 


it seems, but something which slaveholders can approve. 
Referring to Lysander Spooner’s unanswerable urgumeut 
on the unconstitutionality of slavery, the New-York Tri- 
bune, in a late editorial, said: “We can only break the 
force of Mr. Spooner’s propositions by arguing that we 
know (outside of the Constitution) that its framers were in 
good part slaveholders, and that they cannot have tatended, 
by their plain and comprehensive provisions for securing 
the liberty of all sane, innocent men and women, to have 
provided for the liberation of their own slaves.”—Semi- 
Weekly Tribune, June 5, 1860 

The argument assumes either that the great mass of the 
people who were non-slaveholders, came into the views of 
slaveholders, and ratified what they intended and not the 
Constitution just as it was written ; or clse that, if the peo- 
ple generally acted with more truth and honesty and real- 
ly meant to ratify the writing, that fact is not to be regard- 
ed. Such is the reasoning used to make the Constitution 
an instrument of falsehood! When slaveholders complain 
of slavery, as an entailed evil, and proclaim in a public 
document that they wish to secure the blessings of liberty, 
they are to be presumed dishonest, and their intentions, not 
their word, must be respected! Such is the privilege of de- 
ceit and tyranny against truth and right! Not the univer- 
sal law of right, but the code of honor has been the rule in 
administering the Constitution. 


ing nothing but a promise of justice and provisions of liber- 
ty, had made oppression a national duty and laid us under 
an obligation of unrighteousness! A wonder for future 
times ! 

All this has resulted from not remembering that right is 
supreme, that the obligations of society are founded in the 
laws of right, and that the Constitution is so far from origi- 


carrying them into effect. 

Meanwhile, what has become of the nation’s original 
right of establishing justice? Have we bargained it away 
irrecoverably ? A poor bargain, indeed, if we have ex- 
changed it for the privilege of being under domineering 
lords. But we have done no such thing. The right r-e 





vain to the Constitution to learn whether you have a right | 


as creating rights, yet as something above them, or us hav- | 
ing power to annul them, by ereating obligations against | 


to talk of constitutional rights, they forget that rights were | 


tuting a different one. From the known fact that slavchold- | 


ment say, it has beer regarded as not the liberty document | 


Men, look:d up to, as 
guiding lights of the nation, talk as if a Constitution contain- | 


nating the obligations that it is merely the instrument of | posed, and on the following Monday preparations 


It is our own instrament, and we may make any use of 
we please, provided we do not either violate its lang 
or violate justice. Aud justice is not violated by deling, 
ing the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, 

“But how is the consent of slaveholders to be Obtained * 
Indeed, this will be a formidable difficulty, if we mus, hare 
Sut what do we want it for? Governmes 
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the corner 
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cipia, whic 
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that consent. 


in suppressing crimes, does not wait for the consent of i 
'ecrimiuals. Besides, if their consent governs the Ineadiag 


Y ae . “ ight ever 

of the Constitution aud makes it favor crimes, we cay 4 pe iy i 
° ° . ° aithiully 

better without it. It is said to be a poor rule that w; | 

I *€ That willl ag ny hundrec 


work both ways. When slaveholders complained of shy, 
ry us an entailed evil, we spared it for the sake of their fg, 
ings, bet now that they vaunt it as a blessing, why sho 


ly taught a 
ive agencie 


he nation. 
| we not at once abolish it ? Ls Y 
- Perhaps 
> —e or 

| LETTER FROM OHIO, founded, pe 
Bryan, O, June 13, 1g6y Ing, ro 
Frienp Goovety,—I have thought for some days pa, out of t ec 
. . : re commandin, 

| that I would drop you a line, by way of encouragement, fe] 06 feet 1 
: . Bb or 
know, from practical experience, how consoling it is to hy 1 > : 

menced. 


a word of encouragement in our “up-hill” labors, 

I um truly glad that we have at least one man int 
United States who has the nerve, and moral honesty to ab 
 voeate the truth and the right. “Te Principia’ is truly 
“welcome visitor” to me, and never before xo much », » 


thorough R 
rights, in al 


Many tha 


| since the Republican Convention at Chicago. When thy 3 
| party trailed its colors (if it had any,) in the dust, by te lege at Adr: 
nomination of aman who has ignored every principle ¢ fulness. —E, 
anti-slavery, in his public speeches, and adopted a platfira 
| that ix more than conservative, it placed itself on a plia : 
‘entirely too low for Free Soilers or Abolitionists. Whe oe 
left the Democratic party, I united with the Free Soil pa A wide a1 
| ty—a party that asked a repeal of the Fugitive Slave Ae ator Hamme 
and opposed the admission of slave States, and I came ed the truth 
| now so far lose sight of principle, as to co-operate with: essence is ¢: 


party that clearly ignores all these doctrines. I will a or, accordin, 
do it. following ac 
The question may be very properly asked, how can Fe ment in his 


| Soilers and Abolitionists vote for such a candidate on ad “There wa 
| a platform? [ am satisfied that thousands will, who chis ME ‘he propositi 
| to be the one or the other. If it can be done, and consise * hi an 

’y maintained, Ifdo not know how it will be done. Tk “a glen, 
| record of Mr. Lincoxn is, in my mind, bad. He igum Mi liberty! N 
all the principles of humanity in the colored race, both it film that ; it can’t 
| and slave ; and as abolitionists claim the right to freela “y caprecyy 
| of the one clase, and political equality to the other, how@ MM tating the m 
| they be consistent, to say nothing of honesty, in supportiy actually putt 
| such a man? If the principles we advocate are worth uy ving their 
| thing, they are worth being honest for; and if we are ve the C 


| honest enough to carry our principles to the ballotha 
(the only place they can be made effectual,) they are of 
| little avail in such hands. If Republicans see proper ® 
' elevate such men, let the stx rest upon them, without @ 
aid of abolition votes. 

“Cry aloud, and spare not,” and you will, eventually, ra 
| the reward of your doings. This is no time to trifle; 


whit is wanted, is determined honesty on the part of 
| anti-slavery men. So long as we fritter away our streif 
| in the support of men opposed to freedom, just so long % 
we remz2in powerless for good. “Yours, &e, 


W. A. Hontes 
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Buryinc Ative —The Cattaraugus Republican says 
on Sunday, July Ist, a child in that place died, as was ¥ 


| 


| made for its burial. In the afternoon of that day the 
of the child, was conveyed to the burial-ground and pls 
j in the 7s man, nay, litt 
|. As the dirt began to fall upon the coffin. a feeble ¢t¥ "HMM can slay, 
lh , ‘ , slavery, ; 
eard. The coffin was instantly raised and opened, 3° *overcignt f 
| shriek of “ Mother !” burst from the lips of the resuscits® e van ld 
child. It is useless to attempt a description of the ©" HMR which is stog 
_which followed. The child is in a fair way to recover 
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106 Bota be LETTER FROM REV. J. H. CANFIELD. 

Ot Using it tg Appian, Micu. July 3, 1860. 
revolutj 





Dear Bro. Goodell,—I am glad to send you this one new 


of justice, mer pscpiber’s name, and the money, but wish I could send 

hen they  saig os Tssented more. Your paper ought to be widely cir- 

y Said jrusticg nae It is worthy, for there is more ;eal substantial 
CveTY Cane food it, for the mind and heart,than in any paper within my | 
of despoting acquaintance. 

tm the Leng Will you send me another copy of No. 30% It is the only | 


just use Of the 
nd and good 


number missing from my file, and besides I -haye not read 


: it. 4 
© ANY Use of’ On the 12th day of June, the day I received that number, 
aby the corner stone of the Westeyan Coiiece chapel, in 


bed by deliver (drian, was laid by the President, Rev. A. Manan. As 


or. they were depositing therein a copy of the Bible, Dr. Lee’s 
be obtained address, and a variety of other documents and papers, I re- 
We must hare quested the privilege of putting in a number of the Prin- 

Goverumey cipia, which was readily granted. As I put it in, it was 
Consent of the with a sincere prayer that the “first principles” it advocates, 
} fe Meaning might ever lie at the foundation of the Institution, and be 
“8 we mag faithfully inculeated within its walls, that in the future, ma- 


e that will yg 


ny hundreds of young men and women might be thorough- 
ruined of slay, 


ly taught and established in thein, and thus become effect- 


eC * their ft ive agencies in applying the only means of saving our guil- 
és Why shea ty nation. 
Ls ; Perhaps it may interest you to say that this College, 
founded, perhaps, a little more than a year ago, is prosper- 
: , ry have tw f land located a littl 
we. 18 Yes ing, finely. They have twenty acres 0 lan cated a little 
ne done out of the city, with a fine natural grove in one corner, and 
it — al commanding a fine view of the city, two buildings of brick, 
rage ment, fe] 106 feet long, with wings, are now in use, a chapel com- 
ng . is to han menced. This college has an able faculty, composed of 
0Fs, thorough Reformers, who will not fail to inculeate human 
“ man a rights, in all their sacredness 
onesty to sb Yours for first principles, 


pia” is truly, 
» much s0, w 

When the 
» dust, by th 
‘Y principle 
ted a platform 
elf on a phx 
‘ists. When! 
Free Soil pa 
ive Slave Att 


J. H. Canrrexp. 
Many thanks to Brother Canrietp. The Wesleyan Col- 
lege at Adrian, has our best wishes for its success and use- 
fulness. —EpiTor. 
> 
{Communicated for the Principia.) 
A Western Farmer upon Democratic Manestealing, 


Awide awake hard-fisted farmer of Wisconsin (one of Sen- 
ator Hammond’s “mud-sills of Society”) who has discover- 


and I cane ed the truth which so many clergy deny, that slavery, in its 
perate with; essence is continuous wholesale robbery and man-stealing, 
os, I will or, according to Spurgeon, “the crime of crimes” gives the 


following account ina Western paper, of 2 recent excite- 
ment in his town, at an election. 






how can Pre 


lidate on md “There was very great excitement upon the hog question, 


| will tell you how it happens I have not that number.’ | 
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mind, given for his own use and God’s glory, they are rath- | 
lessly wrenched from the poor negro, for no other reason | 
than that he is weak, and has a skin different in color from 

the red-handed pirate who robs him; ané all this is done | 
in the name of Democracy. 








LETTER from PRESIDENT GROSVENOR. | 


N. Y. Centra Con.ece, MeGrawville, Cort. Co., N. Y., | 
July 4, 1860. | 

Dear Brother Goodell ;--Meeting with your “Principia” | 
since returning to this Institution, I am reminded of our | 
agreeable acquaintance of twenty years agone,and desire to | 
revive it. The several numbers of your paper I have read, 
deeply interested both my heart and my head. Newton's 
principia, have their place among scholars, and your's among | 
lovers of their country, and of the great political principles, | 
though not now generally admitted, ‘self-evident truths,’ under- 
lying all of our valuable institutions, and social rights. ‘The 
resurrection’ your pen is giving them is, ‘unto life,’ at the same 
time their antagonists ‘come forth to shame and everlasting 
contempt.’ Our country has reason to rejoice in your persis- 
tent adhesion to the right, amidst the many defections occur- 
ring in the ranks of pretended patriots, and against hosts of 
avowed haters of the ‘Constitution’ as interpreted by its pre- 
cedent legitimate ‘annotator,’ the ‘Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and yourself. Weare both old men, now, but we are 
not the only inhabitants of these States who have, both for 
self, and posterity, and the glory of God, deep interests at 
stake in the ‘Principia’ you are evolving from the ‘fossilized 
remains’ of aformer generation, yea, generations before the 
flood, such as Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and their compa- 
triots, the people of God, then existing. It is time that the 
bones and shells and other exuvize of great truths, fallen and 
buried in all ages, be @xhumed ; and while the ‘coal measures’ 
are yielding up their treasures to warm and enlighten us, and 
California, Australia, and other golden depositories, are emit- 
ting their hoarded wealth, I am cheered that such an engineer 
as William Goodell knows where the richer mines are found, 
and is causing them to send up their diamonds of inapprecia- 
ble value. 

Have the aged little interest in this world? The old, cruel. 
ly worn out slave, surely ought to have at least, one year of 
freedom, with its light beaming before him, into the world to 
which he hastens—one day to know that his posterity shall be 
treated as men, and live as God’s servants, and not as brutes. 
The aged, long indurated slaveholder, needs as much as one 
year to review his life of injustice to the poor, to repent, and 
to do the ‘works meet for repentance.” And every aged freeman 
who has yet done nothing to secure the blessings of liberty for 
his posterity and his race, needs to be up and doing, whi'e his 


the constant and life-long robbery of his sweat, his bone, | occupying usefal stations with honor to themselves and to their 
his, muscle, his blood, and every Heaven-given faculty of | «Alma Mater’ 


Ever yours for the Trath, 
Cyrus P. Grosvenor, Pres’t. 


Response.—We are glad to renew our acquaintance with 
our old friend and fellow laborer, and to welcome his retarn to 
his old post. In the N. Y. Central College, at M’Grawville, 
we have taken a deep interest, from the beginning, and have 
known something of its usefulness, as a literary Institution, 
and of its influence in favor of needed reforms. We hope its 
usefulness and influence may continue and increase, and that, 
under the charge of Pres. Grosvenor and his associates and 
assistants, it may receive the liberal patronage which, we 


doubt not, it will deserve —Eprtor. 
i 
Russian Emancrpation.—We translate from the-Gazette 


| du Nord the following bases of emancipation, which that 


journal announces as having been adopted by a majority of 
the deputies of the nobility, and upon which the final ukase 
will be issued during the course of the present Autumn; 

“I. The immediate grant of individual liberty to the 
serfs is the more indispensable, both to the landholders and 
to the serfs, because both consider it as having existed in 
fact,since the ukase which laid down the general principles 
of emancipation. 

“TI. The official promulgation of the individual liberty 
of the serfs fixes two years as the term of probation, at the 
end of which time their emancipation will be complete. 

“JII. During these two years, the landholder shall have 
power to make contracts with the serf, as they may agree, 
either to sell him land in fee simple, or to lease it to him; 
but this lease shall not be for a less period than six years. 

“TV. In case the landholder shall not have been able to 
come to a satisfactory arrangement with his serf at the ex- 
piration of the two years, the Government shall intervene 
to give to the serf the desired amount of arable land on the 
existing bases of the economic condition of the serfs, givi 
them, however, the option of taking a less amount of land 
than they now occupy. ; 

“V. A local commission, appointed for the purpose, and’ 
divided into an original and an appellate jurisdiction, shall 
be established to appraise, nvein se to present prices, the 
lands which are to be granted to the serfs. 

“VI. The sum which shall thus become due to the land- 
holder as the purchase-money of his land, shall be reimburs- 
ed by the Government, either in cash or in bonds, bearing 
five per cent interest. 

“VII. As to the manner in which Government will col- 
lect these amounts, the landholders need have no. concern 
about it ; for this will be accomplished without their par- 
ticipation, and as the Government shall hereafter deter- 
mine. 

“VIII. Finally, as soon as the serf shall become a citi- 
zen, in consequence of emancipation, the power of the land- 
holder over him entirely ceases.” —Tribune. 


- » —~deor «+ 
“Tur Weekiy Star,” is the name-of a new paper in this 
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be done. Tk 










the proposition being made by some one to deprive the hog 
of one man of living off another, compelling every man to 
keep his hogs on his own premises. The Democracy took 
fire at this—“What!” said they, “deprive the pigs of their 


1. He ignwe GM liberty! No, Sir! No Democrat would do the likes of 
race, both ft fim ‘lat; it can’t be done, nor it shan’t be done,” was the true 


sht to freedm 


other, hows taking the meeting into their own hands, and one of them | 

in supporting 

are worth u¢ fame Saving their liberty to say, aye. The question was again | 
, ut by the Chairman, and the pigs declared to have their | 

if we arco fe g 

the ballot Now, Sir, it seems at first thought, strange that men could | 

hey are of 6H be so inconsistent as to struggle for the liberty of pigs, aud 


see proper" 
n, without ¢ 















Democratic exclamation ; and there was as fine a row kicked 


up, a8 could be seen at the Democratic Capital, the 


actually putting the question, for all those in favor of pigs | oforts in the allotted sphere. You know, Bro. Goodell, the 


struggle as hard for the slavery of men, but on second | 
thought I see they are perfectly consistent, both being eon- | 
ducted on the robbery principle, which, Sir, is the pure 


City devoted to the support of the Breckinridge and Lane 
Nomination of the pro-slavery Democracy. Its mechani- 
cal execution is respectable—its miscellany abounds in hu- 
morous matter. Of the power and dignity of its political 
department we cannot say much. The following specimen 


day lasts. The old, faithful laborer may yet have more good 
to accomplish. There are old men in Washington, more than 
three score and ten, who are bending to the oar luastily, to 
drive the State boat more rapidly down stream, than even the 





faithful | 


| recalled by its Trustees, was founded, and the principles it was 


current of false principles would carry it. Let, therefore, the 


aged advocates of right, not withdraw their hands—not yet of iis editorials will enable our readers to judge for them- 


selves.— We confess we should not regard it a very formid- 
able opponent. 
SUMNER’S TWENTY-FIVE CENT SPEECH. 


There can be no mistake made now, with regard to the 
doctrines of the “Republican” party. Mr. Sumner, the 
pure Abolitionist, bes erasy defender of the equality of ne- 

roes with men, has made one of his vulgar speeches be- 
ee an audience of “Republicans,” by request of the “Young 
Men’s Republican Union,” of New York. And when he 
made his appearance, the audience, including the women, 


Considerations Jike these, prompt the writerto some further 
purpose for which the Institation, to which I have been of late 


designed to inculcate on its pupils, and diffuse in society. It 
would i]] become me to utter large promises on behalf of this 
coliege. We indulge a hope of accomplishing some measure 
of good, in the great causes of T'emperance, Freedom, and the 


mocratie principle. 

“Look at it sir. Whose is that dark-skinned, God-given | 
fondling, that through the groans and travail of labor, has | 
just been born of a slave mother ? and now breathes for the | 
first time Heaven’s pure, free air? 7A Christian community } 
would answer, it is of course his parents; not so in demo- ! 
cratic North America, it is the chattel of him who claims 
ownership in the mother, clutched from her without her | 
consent, without any pretence of offering an equivalent if , 
such a thing coul And should she murmur | 


ventually, rej 
» to trifle; 
he part of d 
Ly our stret < 
:t so long 
«&e ; 

A. Hunts 












| kindred reforms ; and shali cheerfully co-operate with you and 


‘and to attempt the doing of good with restricted means. Preju- 


_ out qualified to exert beneficial influences in various fields of 


all other true laborers in their promotion. 


If you will let your readers know something of the nature of 
N. Y. Central College, and that the friends of sound princi- 
ples may place their children under its care and instruction 
with more safety than in those of opposite character you will 
promote the welfare of an Institution which has had to con- 
tend with errors and prejadices widely spread in community, 


dices have given way in the immediate neighborhood, and 
friends bave increased in number and active co-operation. 
Many students have resorted to these halls from most of the 
Northern, and some of the Southern States, and have gone 


cheered hiu, it is said, with an outburst of excited enthusi- 
asm.” It is further said, that “the ladies (?) clapped their 
li tle hands.” Ts it possible that “ladies,” refined and deli- 
cate ladies, would clap “their little hands” in token of their 
admiration of a man who pretends that fanatics are the 
equal of men? We cannot believe it, no. we will not be- 
lieve it. We should blush to own that auy American wo- 
man would so demean hersclf as to acknowledge an equali- 
ty with a race which God, in his wisdom, has marked as 
inferior to man, his noblest work. 

Mr. Sumner’s attacks upon slavery and slaveholding is 
not worthy of consideration, much less a refutation. We 
ean have no sympathy, or even respect, for a man who con- 
siders himself so low as to be the equal of afanatic. The 
time was, when the people of this city would have driven 
such a man from the city ; but wickedness and profanity in 


volities, like in other things, become tolerable the more we 
ecome familiar with them. 


Poor Sumner, his head is 


° D be done. 
blican sae ME ‘e851 the villainous theft and hell-born eruelty of the 
sarations we crime, she may get the calahoose and rattan to soothe the | 
aes Oe tnguish of her bursting soul. 
s pr place h is is the first theft occurring with nearly every tick of , 
wchqpanny oo —— the ravenous maw of this man-and-wo- | 
or » hay, little baby-devouring monstrosity, called Ameri 
ieee alt oma ad alias, the “peculiar institution” “alias, popular 
he resuscital® im Thee) 7 Virtually and truly the Democratic party. 
1 of the € second theft is of no less magnitude than the first, 


to recover. 





Which } . " . ° r 
hich is stealing a men from himself. and which inelndes 
. 





labor. Our prayers and our hopes follow them, and we al 
ready have the remunerative satisfaction of seeing many of them 


cloudy, and his brain is on fire, 
maltrented, 


He is ta be pitied, not, 
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The Principia. 
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“THE COMPROMISES OF THE CONSTITUTION.” 


A Correspondent writes us : 


“Please give us, in the Principia, some of your strong 
arguments showing that the apportionment and rendition 
clauses in the constitution do not recognize slaves.” —“One 
leading idea of the stump speakers of the Democratic par- 
ty is to show that the Declaration of Independence does not 
mean the negro, and of course the Republicans have to 
meet it. The consequence is, we are having a thorough 
diseussion of the slavery question.” 

OUR ANSWER. 

The Principia will be happy to furnish its Republican 
readers with arguments wherewith to meet pro-slavery 
Democrats, if they find their Republican papers do not fur- 
nish them any that are “strong” enough.—Thcir “Demo- 
cratic” opponents evidently understand the necessity of go- 
ing to the root of the controversy. They understand thatif 
the Declaration of Independence does mean to include the 
negro, then “the apportionment and rendition clauses of 
the Constitution” cannot recognize negroes as slaves. All 
the Republicans have to do, therefore, “to meet” the Demo- 
crats is to hold them to the “self-evident” fact that the Dec- 
laration of Independence, does recognize and declare the 
equal and inalienable right of all men to liberty, and that 
“all men” includes black men, unless the Domocrats can 
prove that black men are not men! Is the negroa man? 
Settle that question with your Democratic opponents, and 
you settle the whole. 

But then, if you undertake “to meet” them on that point, 
you must stick to it, and not admit that the Declaration of 
Independence of the thirteen United Colonies, while it rec- 
ognized the negroes as MEN, in some of the States, recog- 
nized them as slaves, chattles, (cattle,) in other states!| The 
Democrats will easily trip up your heels, if they catch you 
stumbling in that manner, on legs that are unequal. 

But perhaps you want to know what to do with the /an- 
guage of the Constitution, in the “apportionment and rendi- 
tion clauses” —as it reads. 

Do with it? Why! Let it mean precisely what tt says, 
and do not allow the pro-slavery Democrats to twist it into 
any thing else. Construe the clauses according to the legal 
rules of construction, and don’t allow the Democrats to con- 
atrue them otherwise. 


1. THE APPORTIONMENT CLAUSE. 


“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons including those bound to service for aterm of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other per- 
sons.’ Art. 1 Sect II., Clause 3. 


This provision speaks only of “persons.” Tuman beings 
are the only “persons” in the United States. Chattles, (cat- 
tle,) horses, oxen, sheep, and pigs are not “persons.” Beat 
this elementary truth into the heads of your thick-skulled 
“Dimmecrats”—or else make them fee] what company such 
“persons” as themselves are herding themselves with— and 
who they are, if any body, that may be held as chattles! 

If, as your pro-slavery Democrats say, the Declaration of 
Independence does not recognize negroes as men, (when its 
says “all men are created equal”) then it does not recog- 
nize them as “persons.” And then, too, the Constitution 
does not recognize them as “persons.” And if it does not 
recognize them as “persons” then this clause of the Consti- 
tution says nothing at all about them, and consequently 
does not “recognize them as slaves.” “So that their own 
construction of the Declaration overthrows them, at this 
point. Make them sce that. 

But the truth is, this clause, as it speaks of “persons” 
does include negroes, along with all “persons.” And, in 
speaking of them as “persons” it denies that they are slaves. 
For slaves are held as “property” “chattles personal” —and 
“property” or “chattles” cannot be “persons.” 

“But why,” it may be asked, “was the term “free” intro- 
duced, as distinguishing some ‘persons’ from ‘all other per- 
sons ?” 





THE PRINCIPIA. 


We answer ; the word “free” in its legal technical sense, 
as used in books of law, and in Constitution and charters, 
at that time and previously, in this country and in Eng- 
lang, did not miean free, as in distinction from slave, but as 
signifying those who have the franchises of “free subjects” 
—“free citizens”— freemen” in distinction from altens. 
So that the phrase “all other persons” in this clause, means 
aliens and not slaves—See Magna Charta, the Charter of 





| Rhode Island, the Constitutions of Georgia, N. Carolina, | 


S. Carolina, Maryland, Delaware and New-York, also the | 
Articles of Confederation and later Constitutions of Penn- | 
sylvania and Connecticut, in all of which the word free— | 
free citizen, free inhabitant, or freemen, are thus used. 
Town meetings of voters in Connecticut, are called “free- | 
men’s meetings,” but men who are non-voters are not | 
slaves. See also Jacob’s law Dictionary, &c. &c.* 

The legal rules of interpretation require us to construe the 
Constitution in this sense. ‘The word “free” is a technical | 
word, in the science of law. And the rule is.— 


“When technical words are used, they are wo be under- | 
stood in their technical sense and meaning, unless the con- 
trary plainly 5 a a 9, Pickering 514. See also 1, Black- 
stone, 59, and 1, Kent, 461. 

On any question where the claims of slavery were not to 
be favored, the courts would rigidly conform to this rule. 
But they overthrow all rules, when necessary to maintain 
slavery. 

Another reason why neither this nor any other clause of 
the Constitution can recognize slavery is, that neither at the 
time when the Constitution was formed, nor before or after- 
wards, has there ever been any positive law or legislative 
enactments legalizing slavery in any of the Colonies or 
States comprized in this Union. So that there never has 
been any legal slavery To BE “recognized” by the Constitu- 
tion.—It could not “recognize” what did not exist. And, 
in law, slavery did not and does not exist. On this poiut 
of the entire absence of any law for slavery, we might 
quote if we had room, John C. Calhoun, Senator Mason, 
Judges Matthews and Porter, Senators Douglas and Toombs, 
Gen. Stringfellow, and perhaps half the Southern Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. But if all this does not satisfy nor 
silence your pro-slavery Democrats, let .them have it all 
their own way, if they will, and then, at your leisure, you 
can show them how much they have gained by it. Just 
see here ! 

If this apportionment clause does upply to slaves, if it 
does include “three fifths” of them in the apportionment of 
Representatives, if it does thus dignify the negroes of the 
Slave States, bond and free, into a constituency represented 
by “Representatives in Congress” then it emancipates them, 
of course, for by that construction, the House of Representa- 
tives “represents” the “persons” held as slaves! The constitu- 
ents of Members of Congress, are entitled to the protection 
of their “representatives” in Congress, as citizens, and not 
one of them can be legally enslaved. Congress is bound 
to secure their freedom. From this dilema there is no pos- 
sible escape. So thoroughly had chief justice Taney and 
the judges of the Supreme Court been convinced of this, by 
a radical abolition pamphlet sent to each of them, a few 
months before the Dred Scott decision, that the “apportion- 
ment clause” was studiously ignored by those of them who 
decided that a negro could not be a citizen. That clause 
they did not choose to mention, well knowing that it could 
be wielded against them, and so they cited only the “rendi- 
tion clause” and the “migration and importation clause” 
which latter has been extinct since 1808. It is high time 
for pro-slavery Democrats, who go for the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, to follow the example of their own idolized judge 
Taney, and prudently let the apportionment clause alone! 
They run into a steel-trap when they run for shelter, into 
that clause. 

THE RENDITION CLAUSE. 


“No person held to service and labor-in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” Art IV, Sect II. Clause 3. 





_.* In Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery, this is proved and 
illustrated at length. No la that knows the difference in law, 
between a man and a hog, will ever controvert that argument, af- 





ter having read it. No one has ever attempted it. Hundreds of 


Democratic as well as Whig lawyers have been silenced by it. 





1. “No person.” —But a slave is held as a chattel, Dot as 
a person —Neither here, nor any where else, in the Consti. 
tution is a slave or slavery mentioned. Nor is the cong; 
tion of a slave described. The description in this . 
the opposite of such a condition, at every point, and in every 
particular. 

2. “Held to service or labor ”—A slave is simply held 
“property”—as “a chattel.” Some slaves do not labor x 
all, and are not “held” for that purpose, but for usesentirg 
ly different, as in the case of elegant females. 

3. Held “in one State, under the laws thereof” W, 
have already cited the witnesses who attest that no laws cy 
be found, in any of the States, holding any body in slavery, 
They are held by mere brute lawless force, and by nothing 
else. This clause cannot apply to them. 

4, “On claim of the party to whom such service or |, 
bor may be due”—This in its connection, describes “g per. 
son” who, under the laws of a State, owes to anothe 
“person” a debt which has been lawfully contracted “qg, 
der the laws of the State” relating to contracts. 

But nothing can be “due” froma slave, a “chattel”. 
piece of “property.”—*“Property” is never indebted to jy 
“owner.” —“Chattels’never contract debts! And accord. 
ingly the slave code says —“A slave can make no contract,” 
—Conscquently, nothing can be “due from” him. 

If any “person” is claimed legally under this clause, by 
must be claimed by some one to whom the “service or |. 
bor is due.” And the debt must be legally proved. Itmug 
be shown that the person whose “service and labor” iy 
thus ‘claimed’ has contracted a debt, which he has not dis 
charged.—But, when a slave master goes or sends int 
another State, for a fugitive, he claims him as a “slave” y 
his “property,” and not as a“person.” If he could succeed, 
(as he cannot) in substantiating that claim, he would only 
prove that nothing is, or can be “due” to him from the fa. 
gitive, and consequently that this clause of the Constitution 
makes no provision for his being “delivered up.” 

So well did Senator Mason understand this, that he ob 
jected against Mr. Dayton’s proposed amendment, provid. 
ing a jury trial for alleged fugitives, on this very ground. 
—“A trial by jury” said the Senator, “necessarily carrie 
with it a trial of the whole right, and a trial of the right 
service will be gone into, according to all the forms of the 
court, in determining upon any other fact.”—And this he 
was, of course, unwilling to have done, well knowing thst 
the claim could abide no such legal scrutiny! It was in 
the same connection that Mr Mason declared, (as we have 
before mentioned) that there was no law establishing or 
legalizing slavery, in any of the slave States!—A mor 
complete and full declaration of the illegality and unco- 
stitutionality of slivery and of the Fugitive slave bill was 
never made by any radical abolitionist, or ever can be, by 
mortal man. He knew that no claim of the kind could ke 
legally maintained, by legal rules, in any court, and there 
fore he objected to any legal trial... The Senate, it seems, 
agreed with him, both in opinion and in purpose, and s- 
cordingly enacted that the illegal and unconstitutional prac 
tice should undergo no legal scrutiny ! 

Once more. We omitted to say that the phrase, held # 
service and labor in this clause, is a legal phrase, and # 
equivalent to the phrase “bound to service” in the “ appor- 
tionment clause” previously considered. The two clauses, 
at these points, harmonize, and mutually throw light upo 
each other. 

Nobody supposes thut the ‘“‘persons” mentioned in the ap- 
portionment clause, as “bound to service for a term of 
years,” were “held to service and labor,” as slaves, or other- 
wise than by a lawful contract. It follows that the sam 
construction must be put upon the phrase “persons held # 
service and labor,” in the rendition clause, which applies 
plainly, to indentured apprentices, servants serving by co 
tract, “redemptioners,” so called, or emigrant laborers 
chiefly from Germany, who contracted to serve a stipalt 
ted time, for their passage money, and sometimes evaded tt 
payment “due,” by “escaping into another State.” Thi 
abuse, much complained of in Philadelphia, when the Fet- 
eral Convention was in session in that city, was evid 
the occasion of the clause. 

And this agrees with the records of the Convention. % 
far from its being true that “no union could have bet 
formed without a clause for the rendition of fugitive slaves” 
& union was already existing under the articles of con 
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sr the Declaration of Independence, and under the 
cox nga of confederation of 1774, and in neither 
of these compacts is to be found any provision of the kind. 
The Federal Convention of 1787, had nearly completed its 
pasiness, all the controverted subjects having been dis- 

of, before the matter of rendition was introduced 
qhen some one proposed to insert @ provision for reclaim- 
ing fugitive slaves. It was scouted by acclamation, and, 
print without defence. The next day, this clause con- 
cerning “persons” (not slaves,) from whom “service or la- 
bor may be due,” was proposed, and unanimously adopted 
without debate. So that the indignant refusal of the Con- 
vention to provide for the rendition of fugitive slaves, is an 
established historical fact. 

It was while one or the other of these two clauses was 
ander consideration—the apportionment clause, if we mis- 
take not, that 

“Qn motion of Mr. Randolph, the word “servitude” was 
strack out, and “service” unanimously inserted—the former 


ing thought to express the condition of slaves, and the 
— the obligation of “rreE peRsONs.”—3, Madison Pa- 


pers, 1569. 
Thus, the Convention defined the meaning of the word 


agrvice” in the constitution, determining that it should not 
he understood as referring to the “servitude” of “slaves,”’ 
but “the obligation of free persons.” This settles the in- 
vention of the “framers,” (if that be inquired after), both in 
the apportionment and in the rendition clauses of the con- 
stitution. And, 

“Mr, Madison declared that he thought it wrong to ad- 


nit in the Constitution, the idea that there could be proper- 
ty in man.” —3 Mad. Papers, 1429. 


What further evidence will your pro-slavery Democrats 
demand? And what would satisfy them, if this would not? 
They may have heard of the Vermont Judge, to whom the 
claimant of a fugitive slave, could produce no satisfactory 
title, without “a bill of sale from the Almighty.” Perhaps, 
on the other hand, these rejectors of the “self-evident truths” 
of the Declaration of Independence, will refuse to be con- 
rinced, without authority from the oppostte direction, the 
monarch of the pit beneath. 

Onething, in closing. Your Republican opposers of pro- 
slavery Democrats, should understand that when the pro- 
avery construction of these two clauses of the constitution 
is displaced, the pretended “compromises of the constitution” 
being displaced with it, all the provisions and benefits of 
that instrument belong to one man as to another, to the ne- 
gro on the plantation at the South, as much as to his mas- 
ter, or the millionaire of New York. All are citizens of 
the United States, and the Federal Government is bound to 
protect them equally. If Republicans cannot stand up to 
this, they must fall back, and let the pro-slavery Demo- 
crats have the argument, and all that the argument carries 
with it. For if the Constitution does not protect all the in- 
habitants, it must be because it regards some as slaves 

REGS SS. 
CALL FOR A NOMINATING CONVENTION, 


The notice of a Nominating Convention ef Abolitionists 
it Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 15th, which appears again in this 
week’s paper, reached us last week, just in season for its 
hasty insertion, leaving us neither the time nor the room 
for any editorial remarks concerning it. It tells its own 
sory, and needs no introductory commendation or explana” 
lnatonr hands. Our readers all know that we are in 
favor of any and every movement for preserving and per- 
petuatin g a pure testimony and corresponding in behalf of 
direct political action against the Rum Power and the Slave 
Power that have so long controlled our State and Nation. 
The call comes from the interior of the State of New York, 
where it ought to come from, the region in which the enter- 
pre of distinct and direct political action against slavery 
originated, the region in which was first enunciated the doc- 
rine of the illegality and unconstitutionality of slavery and 
the National duty of suppressing, by its abolition, the privi- 
leged order of slaveholding oligarchs by whom the Nation 
has 80 long been oppressed and disgraced, and by which it 
must—as we believe—continue to be disgraced and oppress. 
ed, s0 long as the hateful anomaly is permitted to exist. We 

ope the friends of rum prohibition and slavery prohibition 
will respond to the call, and come to the Convention in 
sufficient numbers to give it an influence corresponding to 
the magnitude of the object. 








DR. CHEEVER’S MISSION TO KURUPE. 


We are glad to announce the embarkation of our beloved 
brother, Grorce B. Currver, on his long contemplated 
mission to Great Britain, in behalf of the enslaved of this 
country—his mission to the Christians of Great Britain in 
behalf Of the oppressed and persecuted Christians of America. 
both bond and free—the former denied the Bible and the 
sanctities of marriage and the family institution—the latter 
subjected to fines, and imprisonments, by the National Gov- 
ernment for feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, shelter 
jng the homeless, and hiding the outcasts and fugitives from 
oppression, their brethren and sisters in a common Redeem- 
er. From the perverted and persecuting Christianity of 
America, the “ Man of Sin,” re-produced under a Protes- 
tant guise, from the heartless, worldly Christianity of Amer- 
ica, that, like the Priest and the Levite, looks coldly on, 
and silently passes by on the other side, it is fitting that the 
living Christianity of America should make its appeal, for 
sympathy, co-operation, and assistance, to the Christians of 
the civilized world. If the violated right of a single family 
in Italy, to read the Bible, roused all Protestant Christendom 
to remonstrance, much more should the case of four millions 
of American Slaves. Dr. Cheever goes directly as the Re- 
presentative of the “Church of the Puritans” in this Central 
City, planted, for the time being, upon the Thermopylae of 
the contest. But he goes, no less, virtually, the Representa- 
tive of the earnest, honest, sincere abolitionists of the coun- 
try, of all the different societics, parties, and sects. This 
was evidenced by the gathering on board the May Queen, 
on Saturguy, to accompany the Adriatic to Sandy Hook. 







- —--> < - 


THE IDEPENDEN'T’S ATTACK ON THE CHURCH OF 
T PURITANS—AND ON DR. CHEEVER’S MISSION 
TO ENGLAND. 


We thought we had learned, many years ago, not to be 


'| surprised at any specimens of artifice, misrepresentation, and 


malignity, that could be resorted to, by the opponents of 
earnest, honest, upright abolitionism, especially when fur- 
nished, as such specimens commonly are, by those who pro. 
fess to be anti-slavery themselves. We confess ourselves, 
however, taken by surprise with an editorial attack on the 
“Church of the Puritans,” under the head of “THe Brit- 
isH Aip Mission,” in the Independent of July 12, just be- 
fore the departure of Dr. Cheever for England. We were 
surprised, not because we had not witnessed scores upon 
scores of similar attacks upon faithful abolitionists, in times 
past, nor yet because we had felt any confident assurance 
that the clerical gentleman who is understood to preside 
over that particular department of the Independent, was 
above that description of labor. But we did think, and 
still trust, that the time for the prudent and effective em- 
ployment of such weapons, in such a warfare, has gone by. 
That The Independent, which owes its anti-slavery reputa- 
tion, and its abolition subscription list, mainly, to the con- 
tributions of Dr. Cheever’s pen, should seek to counteract 
his anti-slavery mission to England, will certainly surprise 
many of its readers, who have not yet learned its tactics, 
though it did not surprise us. That it should attempt this, 
in connection with professions of continued friendship for 
Dr. Cheever, and of respect for the cause of anti-slavery, 
which he advocates, affecting to commend him to the pat- 
ronage of British Christians, while laboring to dissuade 
them from aiding the Church that struggles manfully to 
support him in the hour of his and their trials, and on 
whose behalf he visits England, is calculated to excite the 
surprise of those who “have not known the depths” of aunti- 
abolition hatred in this country, as we have known them. 
Equally surprised will thousands of its readers be, at the 
atrocious statements of The Independent, that the present 
dissentions in the Church of the Puritans, have no connect- 
ton whatever with the subject of slavery, and that “money 
contributed to the Church, as such, would not further the 
cause of anti-slavery!” No honest abolitionist, of ordinary 
intelligence and information, in America, believes this, 
From among the millions of the oppressed, who have been 
permitted to know anything of Dr. Cheever, from among 
the thousands, more or less, of Christian abolitionists, whose 
hearts have been cheered by his words of fire, there is not 
one who does not pray that his faithful friends in the 
“Church of the Puritans may be sustained, and that God 
may enable and incite British Christians to aid in that good 
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work, The Sandballate and the Tobiahs, only, are grieved 
at the prospect of it. 
a te 

“Our NationaL Cuarters.”—This cheap and conyeni- 
ent Manual has been out of print, for some time. A new 
edition is now preparing. It contains the Constitution of 
the United States entire, with all the amendments, The 
previous Articles of Confederation—the Declaration of 1n- 
dependence—the Articles of Association in 1774, (by which 
“THE UNION” was formed,) and other important matter— 
with Norrs on the whole Price 12 cents, single copy, pos- 
tage 3 cts, making 15 cts. $1,00 per dozen. 

It will be ready in a few days, and for sale at the office 
of the Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New York, by Wm. 
GOODELL. 


---> —=<-—or < 


Tuk Liquor DEaLers.—At a ge meeting of the Li- 
quor Dealer’s Association, of the City and County of New 
York, held on Friday evening, it was unanimously resolved 
not to comply with the | pty licensing law. e mem- 
bers of the Association have taken legal advice on the sub- 
ject, and are determined to adhere to their present course. 


There is a moral in this, which Temperance men and oth- 
er reformers, will do well to study. Liquor dealers and 
slaveholders have their own way, because they are united 
and thorough, and uncompromising. Temperance men, 
and abolitionists, effect nothing, because they are vacillating 
and temporizing “Prohibition,” we are told, “is impractic- 
able. A license law is better than nothing.” We see now, 


what it is worth. 
> ——-or 4 


“Tur Worip ”—Our new City Daily, that appeared so 
marvellously neutral at -first, then gently conservative, is 
now, in its 29th number, July 18, coming out in the 
bitterest style of invective agaiust “ anti-slavery fanuti- 
cism,” “Dr. Cheever, the Church of the Puritans,’ and 
aholitionists generally, charging them with “fiery zeal,” 
“reckless fierceness,” not “ mistaken’’ merely, but “ guilty” 
“ criminal,” and fast treading in the steps of “ Robespierre.” 
Yet the “ Wor.p” is very pious, after its world-ly pattern 
of piety, a special herald of the business men’s Fulton Street 
Prayer Meetings, in which Rev. John G. Fee of Kentucky, 
the emancipationist, could not, without reproof, pray for 
the oppressed slave. Col. Wm. L. Stone’s Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of 1834, seems to be revived again, and if the pro- 
slavery mobs of 1834 are not, it will be owing, not to the 
conservatism of such journals. We notify our country 
friends of all this, hoping they will beware of being en- 
snared by either “the World, the Flesh, or the Devil.” 

+ ee 

The Times and The Tribune,both of July 17, labor indus-. 
triously, to wrest from the brow of Stephen A. Douglas 
the diadem of “ Popular Sovereignty” for the Territories. 
That glory, their readers are led to believe, belongs rather 
to the Republican party, and Abraham Lincoln. * 

A SovrHern Strikxe.—The journeymen bread bakers of 
Savannah, have struck for higher wages. So that “ strikes’’ 
can no longer be represented as peculiar to the North. 
Those “ journeymen” we suppose, were free, and, by South- 
ern logic, will need to be enslaved. 


eee 


“How to Stop Acitation.”—According to The Times, 
of July 17, the very best way to stop anti-slavery agitation 
is to elect the Republican Ticket. 


Hews of the “Bm. 


DeparTurRE OF Dr. CuEEVER IN THE ADRIATIC.—More 
than two hundred of the friends of the Rev. Dr. Cheever, 


consisting of members of the Church of the Puritans and 
others, friendly to the course pursued by that gentleman on 
the subject of American Slavery, met on board the steam- 
boat May Queen, near the foot of Hammond street, on Sat- 
= morning, for the purpose of accompanying the Adri- 
atic down the Bay to Sandy Hook, to bid their friend good 
bye and God speed, us he took leave of his native land. 
Among those on board, were the Rev. Hiram Mattison, of 
Union Chapel, Broadway ; the Rev. J. R. W. Sloane, of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, in Twenty-third street; 
the Rev. Highland Garnet, of the Shiloh Presbyterian 
Church in Prince street; Oliver Johnson, of The Anti-sla.. 
very Standard: William Goodell, of The Principia; 

Rev. Andrew Stevenson, of the Reformed Presbyterian, 
Church in Twelfth street; the Rev. James Harper, Associ- 
ate Presbyterian Church, corner of Greene and Houston 
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stroets : Theodore Tilton, of The Independent ; Edgar 


Ketchum, the Rev. C. J. Warren, Dre. Fairbank and Hart, | 


and other well-known gentlemen. 

At 11 o’clock the May Queen left her pier and proceeded 
to the end of the Collin’s wharf at the foot of Canal street, 
where anumber of passengers were added to the party. 
The Rev. Dr. Cheever then came on board, and took leave 
of his people and friends, shaking all of them by the hand. 

The ladies presented Dr. Cheever with a fine, white silk 
handkerchief having a red border, to use as a signal on 
board the Adriatic when parting with them at Sandy Hook, 
They also presented a pocket handkerchief of the same 
kind, having a blue border, to Dr. Henry A. Hartt, to use 
on board the May Queen, as the representative signal of 
the friends on board. 

At 1 o'clock, the Rey. Dr. Cheever was escorted on board 
the Adriatic by members of the Prudential Committee, and 
Board of Trustees of the Church of the Puritans. 

Shortly afterward, the May Queen left the wharf, and 
proceeded down the bay as far as Sandy Hook, where the 
Adriatic, as she came down, was hailed by them with three 
cheers. Drs. Fairbank and Ilartt, ascended to the top of 


the pilot-house and waved their signal, and immediately | 
Dr. Cheever, with his wife by his side, nade their appear- | 


ance forward of the larbourd wheel of the Adriatic. The 
Doctor then ascended the wheel-house, and waved his sig- 
nal until the May Queen turned round. As the two vessels 
parted, the doxology 
“Praise God from whouw all blessings flow,” 
was sung on board the steamboat. 
A meeting was then organized, aud presided over by Dr. 


Fairbank. Speeches were made by nearly all the gentle- | 


men above mentioned. 
The excursion was a pleasant one to all on bourd. The 


May Queen returned to the city about 5 o'clock. 


Dr. Cheever will, immediately after his arrival at South- | The universal suffrage of the people and the army would be | France. 


ampton, proceed to London. Afier spending a few weeks 
there, he will go to Switzerland, and there rest for a while. 
He will then return to Great Britain, where he will inform 
the people in regard to the present aspect of the relations 
of the Christian Church in America, in regard to American 
Slavery, and will return toward the end of November. 
The Church of the Puritans was closed last evening, for 
an interval of six weeks. On re-opening, the pulpit will be 


mee by the Rev. Theodore Frelinghuysen White, late | 
of 


| di had sent some columns to restablish order in the interior | 


endham, N. J. Meantime the regular weekly devotion- 


al meetings, and Sunday-School connected with the Chureh | 


will be continued.—N. Y. Tribune. 
To the above statement of the N. Y. Tribune, we willadd 


that among the speakers was a gentleman from Virginia | 
whose testimony against s] avery was emphatic and decided. | 
the greatest unanimity of sentiment and fecling pervaded | 


ihe mecting on board the May Queen. On approaching the 
landing place, in this city, before separating, the company 
joined in singing the well-known hymn, commencing, 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
Editor Principia. 
an eo oe —- 
For the Principia. 
NOMINATING CONVENTION. 

There will be a Convention of Radical Abolitionists beld 
at Syracuse, N. Y. onthe 3d. Wednesday of August, being the 
15th day thereof, at 10 o'clock, A. M., to nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice President of the United States: 
also to nominate candidates for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor of this State. 

The men and women of this, and other States, who occu- 
py radical positions in Anti-Slavery and Temperance, are 
earnestly invited to attend and take part in this conyen- 
tion. 

W. W. Cuapman, } 
J.C. WARRINGTON, 
Otis SIMMONS. \ 


Minetre, N. Y¥. July 5th 1860. 
N.B. 
time of the Convention, to Aug. 29, of which we shall give 


due Notice, if the Committee so decide.— Editor. 
> —--r- ~< 


Central 
Committee. 


A Waite Necro.—At Lewisburg, Virginia, recently, | 


the town was thrown into some commotion by the arrival in 


its midst of two gentlemen in pursuit of a man, whom, they | 
had been informed, had beeu living here for some four years, | 


and had passed himself off as a white man, marrying a 
white woman, and now the father of two children. 


slave. He acknowledged the charge to be true, and was 


We learn that it has been proposed to extend the | 


The | 
man was found, and claimed by the parties in pursuit, as a | nelli, with the formation of a new Ministry, who shal! com- | 


: EUROPE. 


| The steamship Vanderbilt, from Havre and Southampton 


'on the 4th inst., arrived at this port on Saturday night. | 


| Among her passengers were Col. Cipriani, Aid-de-Camp to 
Prince Napoleon, Hon. J. L. White, late United States Con- 
sul at Lyons, and John C. Heenan, the Pugilist. The news 
by the Vanderbilt, which is four days later, is not of an im- 
portant character ; but the particulars given by our corres- 
pondent of the progress of the revolution in Southern Italy 
will be found extremely interesting. In Sicily, the univer- 
sal suffrage of the people and army would he taken on the 
question of annexation of Sicily to Piedmont. The conces- 
sion of the Neapolitan Governmeut, far from checking the 
enterprises of the Dictator, have determined him to precipi- 


to delay. The most intense excitement prevailed at Naples 
There had been several popular outbreaks, in which the po- 
lice were severely hand a but at latest dates tranquility 
| had been temporarily restored. Letters from Rome assert 
that a crisis there was also imminent. Garibaldi does not 
care to conseal his belief that the liberation of Rome and 
Naples, as well as the liberation of Sicily, form part of his 
mission. From all other parts of Europe the news hy this 
arrival is unusually void of interest.— Times. 





THE LATEST FROM SICILY. 


‘The following are the latest telegraphic dispatches respec- 
e 


| ting affairs in Sicily : 
Marseinies, Tuesday, July 5, 1860. 


| Letters from Palermo to the 25th ult, state that the Coun- 
_cils had been convoked, and would prepare electoral lists. 


taken on the question of the annexation of Sicily to Pied- 
mont. The communes were to indemnify the Deputies. 
Orders have been given for the conversion of the greater 
| part of the bells into cannon. : 
Advices from Palermo to the 28th ult. states that nurce- 
rous arrests had taken place among the former functionar- 
ies, some of them being noble. Some of the people deman- 
| ded that they should be shot. 
Fresh massacres of the shirri had taken place. 


Garibal- 


| of the island. The Ministry which he had formed was, how- 
ever, unpopular. 


Notwithstanding the dissensions between the towns and | 


| the villages, and the resistance offered to the levying of the 


island continued to prevail. 





| THE IMPENDING CRISIS IN NAPLES. 
THE KING’S CONCESSIONS. 
Naples (June 26) Correspondence cf the Londou Times. 


At length, after a terrible crisis, which has lasted since 
| the 21st, the following decree has been published. At the 
| Council of States, which was held Jast Thursday, there was 
/ a scene between the Count of Aquila and the Count of Trani, 
| the former advocating liberal institutions, the latter resis- 
| ting them. It appears that on Saturday Baron Brenier was 
along time at Portici, and that concessions were agreed upon. 
Intelligence to this effect was telegraphed to Paris, but dur- 
ing the night Severing, Secretary of the King. wrote by His 
Majesty’s order to the Count of Aquila, saying that Ilis 
Royal Highness need not trouble himself to return to Por- 

tici. 
| There was a great and general indignation among those 
| who had been so deceived, fur the announcement which I 
now give was to have appeared on Saturday night. On Sun- 
day the Count of Aquila telegraphed from Naples to Baron 


Brenier, who was at Castellamare, and who returned im- | 
There was a close and a long conference that | 


mediately. 
' night, and on Monday morning the Count was with Bren- 
jier for six hours. 
cree: 
SOVEREIGN ACT. 
Desiring to give to our most beloved subjects a mark of 


constitutional and representative institutions to our kingdom, 


lin harmony with national and Italian principles, so as to | 


uarantee future security and prosperitv. and to draw 
& : x 


| Providence has called us to govern. For this object we have 
arrived at the following determinations : 

1. We grant a general amnesty for all police! offenders 
| up to this day. 
2, We have charged the Commander, Don Autonie Spi- 


| pile, in the shortest possible time, the articles of the statute 


accordingly tied and taken away to one of the adjoining | on the basis of representative. Italian and national institu- 


counties, from which it is said he made his escape. Well | 
might his-arrest create some excitement, for it is said he has 
lived amongst the people as a white citizen, eaten, 

artaken of the hospitality extended to white men, and also | 
eposited his vote at the ballot-box, time and again? and, | 
80 far as the color of his skin Was concerned, we presume | 
would hardly have been taken as one of the offsprings of an | 
advocate of amalgamation.—Cincinnat? World. 


tions. 

3. Anagreement will be established with the King of Sar- 
dinia for the common interests of the two crowns in Italy. 

4. Our flag shall be from this day forward adorned with 
the national colors in vertical bands, preserving always the 
arms of vur dynasty in the centre. 

5. As regards Sicily, we will grant it analogous represen- 


tate the annexation, which he had previously been disposed | 


imposts, the same ardor to drive the Neapolitans out of the | 


The consequence is the following de- | 


our Sovereign benevolence, we have determined to grant | 


always closer the bonds which unite us tothe people whom | 


| Viceroy. 
Portici, June 25, 1860. 


'  Wrung from the Sovereign as have been these CONCESEig 
| against his inclinations and convictions, if his Majest 
‘be said to have any, and known as all these facts 7 ri 
| decree has been received, up to the hour at which | ,, 
| writing, with the greatest indifference. People read j 
| the walls and pass on. I have not heard one ery of ~ 
| sure raised, but I have heard official people say “oo late! 
| What a pity that it was not given six months ago.” 5 « 
| the concession of one with his back to the wall, and who me, 
| hereafter say, as Ferdinand II. said, that he yielded On com. 
, pulsion, and it was not binding. 
An order has been giveu for the immediate release of the 

ponent prisoners in Santa Apparente, and a steamer, hired 

»y their friends, goes over to Capri to-day to bring back th 
| vietims of a long and cruel persecution. 





THE LATEST FROM NAPLEs. 
The following are the latest telegraphic dispatehes »., 
ceived up to the sailing of the Vanderbilt: 
Napies, Monday, July 2 


The fundamental point of the programme of Com 
| Spinelli is the formation of an Italian Confederation, as», 
| commended by the Emperor of the French. This Conf. 
‘ eration is to be ccandiaity of a defensive character, and thy 
independence of every State to be maintained, although » 
ity may be favored. Turin, Tuesday, Juiy 3, 
It is asserted that Baron Talleyrand has been instraciaj 
| by his Governmen: to insist that Count Cavour should giy 
due consideration to the overtures of the King of Naples 
{and the more so, as these overtures were counseled by 


Manrsei.ues, Tuesday, July 3 


According io advices from Naples to the 30th ult. ass, 
blages of the population commenced on the evening of th 
26th ult. The populace shouted “ Garibaldi for eye” 
“ Annexation for ever!” “ Death to the police!” Thef 
lowing day a panic took place, the police were maltreated 
‘and disappeared as soon as the same cries were raised )y 
the populace. ‘ ; 

The King had twice sent Signor Aquila to Baron Bro. 
ier, ond had promised to make a strict investigation. 

On the 28th ult. all the police stations were pillaged ix 
open day: forty of the agents were surprised, and either 
led or wounded. The archives were burnt. ‘The spoilswer 
carried about in triumph by the populace. 

The King had arrived at Naples, and had ordered thein. 
mediate formation of a National Guard. 

The Official Journal paised the calm attitude of the Mi 
jority of the population. 

The Advocate Romano had been appointed Prefect of Po. 
lice. 

A proclamation had been issued prohibiting seditios 
shouts, and recommending the military to disperse assen- 
blages of the population, with moderation. 





THE IMPENDING CRISIS IN ROME. 
The following telegrams are from the London Times: 


Romer, (via Marseilles;) June 3). 
‘The fermentation here has been increasing since the a 
tation commenced at Naples, and Gen. Lamoriciere is he 
tening to return to Rome. 
July 2. 


The Pope has visited the fortifications of Civita Vecchi 


: Marse ities, July 3 

Letters have arrived from Rome, all asserting thata cr 

was imminent, and that the attitude of parties towards each 
other was provocative of a collision. 





UNION OF GERMANY. 
From the Vienne Correspondence of the Anri de la Religios 


Events of the greatest importance are about to transpire 2 
Germany. It has been remarked, that numerous meetiig 
| of all Arch Dukes have been held in Schoenbrunn. Maj 
commentaries have been attached to these gatherings, 0 
| of which turn out at present to be well-founded. T think 
may inform you semi-officially that an vaderstanding' 

| Prussia ond « union of Germany is progressing 74 

| It is even reported that the preliminary acts were 9 

) by Austria and Prassia two weeksago. Austria has rect} 
nized how her position ix daily becoming more danger 
ard what a serious blow the late events in Naples are® 
flicting upon her policy. In one point, Prussia was 3% 
| andin this, \astria was compelled to acquiesce. 

| to the guarantees of Austria’s possessions in Italy. Afters 
| long cousultation, the Cabinet of Vienna has become cou 
| ced tha: Prussia never could undertake such a guarasitt 
‘but that an agreement would nevertheless be possible l 
| believe Austria has made a provision for the special cae 
| if Venetia shonld be attacked. She would then farnish # 
a smaller supply of troops to the army of the Confeders 
| The Austrian Cabinet states that no more than 200 we 


| tative institutions, such as to satisfy the wants of the island ; | are necessary to defend Vexetia. 
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r LATEST NEWS BY THE VANDERBILT. 


LiverPoo., Wednesday, July 4—Pr.m. 


The Steamship North Briton, from Quebec via London- 


derry, arTiv ed here this forenoon. 
, Marseities, Wednesday 4. 


The Courter de Marseilles states that a skirmi-h took place 
wo eldiens and a portion of the Royal troops. 
J . ° ° 
Genoa, Wednesday. July 4, va Marseilles. 


Advices from Palermo state that a new Ministry had 
been appointed in Sicily by Garijaldi, as follows : Foreign 
{fisirs, Signor Natolie ; Interior, Signor Daita ; War, Sig- 
nor Obsini ; Public Safety, Siguor Laporta : teligion, Don 
[Lanza Benedictine ; Pubhie Instruction, Signor Laggia: Fin- 
Si-mor Giovanni. 

> —--r < 


ance, 


ing Christians at the South. 





9th ult., near Messina, between sone detachments of 


The West India islands had enjoyed a great protective 


duty on sugar, even up to the time of emantipation, and the 
usual results followed in Jamaica, to wit: Unskilful culti- 
vation and dependence upon the margin of protection for 
profits, instead of upon good management in production 
and manufacture. But protection was withdrawn from the 
other islands at the same time, and they continued to pros- 
per. Hence, neither of these causes would account for the 
unquestionable commercial decay of Jamaica. The planters 
of Jamaica complained that they could not get laborers, 
and said the people were idle and careless, but he could not 
confirm those allegations for the planters. There was not, 
taking one thing with nnother, a more industrious peasant- 
ry onearth. The negroes of Jamaica themselves produced 
all that was produced. They saved money, bought them- 


selves farms, and cared for their children, and throughout 
| the interior they give evidences of an approach to a higher 
| civilization. 
va , . | tegrity, and were trusted hy capitalists with the manage- 

4 QHRISTIAN SLAVEHOLDERS” AND THEIR Siaves.—I{t is | 
estimated that about 660,000 slaves are owned by profess. | 
a Of these the Methodists own | 


The negroes were noted for honesty and in- 


ment of large properties. They disliked sugar cultivation, 
because it was less profitable than labor upon their own 
frecholds. To the people themselves, emancipation had 


916,000, the Saptists 125,000, the Reformed Ba tists 101, | been an unmixed good, “In the jwountains and in the val- 
000, the Presbyterians, Old and New Schools, 77,000, the | leys of Jamaica, under the shadow of its mango trees, were 
Bpiscopalians 88,500, all other denominations 55,000. The | to be found a happy people whose faults came from sla- 


figures are } 
probably give nearly the right proportions. 


. > —-or < 
FROM JAMAICA WORKINGS OF EMANCIPATION. 


A meeting was held at the Bible Union Rooms, No 350 
Broome street, yesterday morning, July 16th, to hear au | 
address from Edward Beaue Underhill, esq., of London, | 
Foreign Secretary of the English General Baptist Missiona- | 

Society for the last twelve yeurs, and, for four years | 

t, official visitor of the missious in Burmah, India, and | 
A | 
considerable number of clergymen were present, among | 
them the Rev. Frederick O. Neillson, the banished mission- | 


the West Indies, who is now on his way to London. 


ary to Sweden. 


Rev. Dr. Gillette opened the meeting, by reading a | 


hymn, which was sung by the congregation. Rev. Dr. 
Webb of New Brunswick, offered prayer. 
introduced Mr. Underhill to the audience. 


spent two and a half years in India. 


In the course of his remarks, Mr. Underhill “next spoke | 


of his recent visit to Jamaica.” 


He had visited Trinidad and Hayti, and spent tive montis ; 
in Jamaica, and was prepared to deny the reports that eith- | 
ermissionary labors or emancipation had heen a failure in 


the West Indies. 


He had come away from: Jamaica, and the other West | 
All the Is- | 
lands ander British Government, except Trinidad, were em- | 
There were more church mem. | 
bers in proportion to population, and mere general attend. | 
ance upon public worship, than in any other part of the | 


lndia Islands. with a glad and thankful heart. 


inently Christian Islands 


world. 


in which there could not be less than 180,000 people under 
direct religious instruction. In some parts of the island, 
there were not two per cent of the population that did not 
attend the churches. 


. . . | 
Before emancipation, the people were mostly in the hands*, 
of the leaders, who were illiterate men, for the missionaries | 


could rarely visit the plantations, except by stealth; but 
since emancipation, the leaders had become more instructed 
and were more directly under the eye of the missionaries. 
Many people had gone into the mountaneous districts in 
search of cheap lands, and at present there was not sufficient 
means of reaching these wanderers. ‘he ministry had al- 
diminished, being almost entirely destitute of external 
aid, The great want of Jamaica to-day, was more minis- 
tere. 

Education had greatly advanced since emancipation. 
Then in one district there were but three or four out of five 
thousand, that could read and write ; now there were eight- 
ten hundred. The piety of these persons was sincere, earn 
est, and devoted. ‘They supported their own pastors, and 
built and repaired their own churches, and maintained their 
own schools. The planting interest had always been antag- 
ouistic to their education, until very recently. He would 
speak next of the political aspect of emancipation, and de- 
nied emphatically the statements that emancipation had 

na dead failure. The whole argument upon which such 
asertions were based, was utterly fallacious. 

In the first place, emancipation was not the cause of the 
material decline of Jamaica. England now received from 
its W. Indian possessions as much as she ever did. It was true 

: did not receive half as :auch from Jamuica, but the oth- 
rislands made it up. What had been a failure in Jamai 
si, had been a great prosperity in Trinidad and the other 
; nds, for emancipation took place in all together. The 
tet was, that act had nothing to do with the failure or the 
pa of those islands ; but the whole sceret, was good 

ad management. Jamaica had lacked the skill and 


in round numbers, and mostly estimates, but they 


Dr. Gillette then | 
He said he had | 


: oe . | 
In some small islands he could not learn of a single fami- | 
ly who were accustomed to be absent from public worship, | 
and the same was true to a great extent, of Jamaica itself, | 





very, and whose virtues came from emancipation.— Tribune. 
b> eee 


Family Miscellany. 


From the Worcester Spy. 
*DKE PRUPUNDIS,’ 


ut or the depths, O Lord! to thee we cry! 
The bitter waves o’erwhelm us in their might! 
Prostrate before thy great white throne we lie, 
Groping for Thee through all the blinding night! 


Ve hear the steps of heroes treading slow 
The Via-doloroxa,— while their Cross 

‘;rates on the dreary way with sound of woe, 
Filling the soul with senze of bitter loss, 


How long, 0 Lord--how long shall dismal night, 
Brood o’er the world with murk of deadly wrong ! 
Sin and foul darkness quench the blessed light 
Of thy fair earth !—how long, O Lord—how long ? 


How long, O Lord—how long shall wicked men 

Dig heroes’ graves, and send Thy saints to death ? 
Oh, let them flee before Thy Truth, as when 

The storm-clouds vanish at the whirlwind’s breath ! 


“ool! know'st thou not, that, in earth’s furrews dark, 
The precious, precious seed of life is sown, 

Yo die, that it may quicken? Who shall mark 
The ripened corn until the summer's flown ? 


rhe early and the latter rain inust fall, 

That is of blood,—and this is always tears,) 
Upon the seeds before the harvest-call! 

The sharp, bright blade heralds the golden ears? 


On!on to death! The fateful honr draws near! 
The martyr’s crown of thorus is almost won ! 
Death seals once more a triumph, and men’s fear 

Proclaims that still on earth God's Will is done, 


Man’s wrath shall praise Him! Nor His power appears, 
When sin plows deep and sows the bloody seed! 
We water the broad furrow with our tears, 
And, lo! the harvest is a nation freed ! 
We wait Thee, Lord, as watchers wait the day! 
We know there is redemption in Thy hand! 
And plenteous mercy still attends Thy way ; 
For, didst Thou mark our sins, oh, who should stand 
. 4 
“THE CHILD AND BIRD.” 





Come hither, pretty stranger, 
From out the wintry storm, 
And dwell secure from danger 
Within my cottage warm. 


Nice food will I provide thee, 
And drink from crystal spring, 

No harm shall e’er betide thee--- 
Come, fold thy restless wing. 


And when the spring returning 
Makes all things bright and gay, 

I'll send thee forth at morning, 
Upon thy joyous way. 


Then many a song will cheer thee, 
From every verdant grove, 

And [ will come to hear thee 
Tune forth thy notes of love. 


But come, my pretty staanger, 
*Till wintry storms are o’er, 
An dwell secure from danger 

Within my cottage door. 


“I thank thee, gentle maiden, 
For thy kindness and thy care, 
Yet thy offers may not win me 
From the free and boundless air. 


Though snow and frost are round me, 
It still is my delight, 

O’er the ice-bound field and forest, 
To wing my wayward flight. 


For the hand that made my pinions 
Has provided food for me, 

And in all His broad dominions, 
I can sing I'm free, I’m free.” 


“Frmnps’ Revirw.” 


For The Principia. 
THE REAL AND THE IDEAL OF LIFE. 





A SCHOOL GIRL'S EXPERIENCE. 


Girls, life isn’t just as we used to dream, away back there in 
those dear old school days, is it? You remember our castle 
buildings—how we were going to live in great, beautiful hous- 
es, surrounded with eversthing lovely, and gratify our artistic 
taste to the utmost, in furnishing it? And how we sbould 
spend all our time in literary and philosophic research, in 
carrying out all those trains of study and investigation we 
were jast then getting a peep into, and which so fascinated us? 
We were going on with Astronomy and Mathematics, till we 
could calculate eclipses, and measure distant worlds, and we 
would have an observatory and telescope, and almost live 
among the stars! We were going to read History, and make 
a stady of human nature, and when we had philosophized and 
formed our own estimates, we would examine the systems of 
varied minds, and compare notes. Yes: we would be quite at 
home with the German school, and the French school, the an- 
cient philosophies and the modern philosophies, of which we 
then had only vague, floating, misty views. How we should 
enjoy the companionship of noble souls of the past ! 

Our esthetic nature should be developed by having every- 
thing delicate, lovely, harmonious, around us. We would live 
in an atmosphere of intellect and beauty. O, girls, we were 
up among the clouds then! We knew little of this earthly plan- 
et of ours, and earthly cares and necessities. Life hag revealed 
some new phases, and quite different methods for human disci- 
pline and improvement, than we ever dreamed of, in those 
days—hasn’t it? I wish we might know all each others’ his- 
tories and experiences! Shall I give you a peep into mine? 

Well, then, when I first came to know Fred, dowa went my 
beautiful castle; with its gardens and walks, and statuary and 
paintings, and great elegant library and observatory; for 
Fred was a poor student with only himself for his capita), and 
we must commence life hambly. However, I dida't grieve so 
much over my faded dream as you might suppose; I don’t 
know why. And Fred—somehow I never stopped to think 
whether he came up to my standard, realized that beautifal 
ideal_of mine. Of course he did though, else how should I 
have come to love him so? 

Fred was a lawyer; had just been admitted to the Bar, 
and, as the Fates would have it, was destined to commence 
life in a country village in the West. Behold me, therefore, 
setting up housekeeping in a small two story country house, 
of doubtful complexion, and next door neighbor to a black- 
smith’s shop. I confess this hardly satisfied our taste; for, 
thongh I had given up the emporium of art and literatare, my 
girlish fancy had pictured, yet I was romantic enough to. 
dream of a fairy-like white cottage, witha piazza in front, and 
roses and honeysuckles climbing up the pillars. But houses 
in a country village are not often ‘to let; and this wag the 
only one of moderate rent that was at all suitable. 


It was one of those houses which seem to have been built 
by fits and starts; the owner having commenced with one 
room, and add-d thereunto, as he gradually increased in this 
world’s goods. We first entered, by the front door, into a 
large square room, on one side of which was the staircase, 
and opposite, two doora, opening into two small rooms. This 
was evid-ntly the drawing-room of the establishment. .On the 
left, addition No. 1 was entered, by passing through a small 
closet, and taking two steps downward. It consisted of one 
long shaped room with a very low ceiling, and a small bed- 
room, and large pantry at the further end. Back of this room 
addition No. 2. accessible by one step downward, consisted of 
a huge kitchen, with two barn like outside doors, and an ex- 
tensive milk room. 


The external appearance of our new home was not prepos- 
sessing. No tree nor shrub was within sheltering distance, 
and the dingy front, with its two small windows and door 
between them, stood up, bold and conspicuous, to the street. 
Already, in imagination, we had concealed this with vines and 
roses, and had trained morning-glories over that end win- 
dow ; and now to arrange with taste, our pretty, though eeun- 
omical stock of furniture in those rooms, was the problem. 
Our modest little ingrain carpet, with its clusters of red rosés, 
left half the floor bare and moreover, the tete-a-tete, and a half 
dozen sofa chairs against the blue paint and iron door latohes, 
reminded us of a buoch of violets in a potato hill. ; 





Well, we planned, and contrived, and formed a great many 
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theories which we were obliged to reject, as impracticable. 
The facts were these ; we coulda’t put down that carpet in 
that room ; the other room wouldo’t do, because it was too 
long, because it was accessible only through the parlor or 
kitchen, and because it was the only room which we could 
use for a dining-room. F'red’s heart was set on that carpet 
—he said [I should have one pretty room. Wecame to one 
conclusion, and that was, that it required much more esthetic 
taste to furnish a plain, material house with scanty means, 
than an ideal one with unbounded resources. At last I hit up- 
on a theory which proved successful, as a basis of action.’ The 
landlord was persuade! to throw the two small rooms back of 
the parlor into one, and this [ could fitup for my inner sanc- 
tuary. The parlor proper, we were content to furnish with a 
good looking second hand carpet, belonging to the gentleman 
who lived in the house the year before, some cane-bot- 
tomed chairs, and a table under the looking-glass, with a 
few books, and a little moss basket by way of ornament. Then 
I hung a white curtain across one side of the room, to conceal 
that ugly looking blue-painted staircase, and the little closet 
with the two steps downward. Maslin curtains at the win- 
dows relieved the room of its stiff, angular appearance, and a 
few pictures with moss frames, and trimmings of flowers and 
evergreens, gave an air of freshness,so that, altogether, it 
looked quite neat and respectable—F'red said even pretty. 
And then for my dear little inner sanctuary. The carpet suit- 
ed admirably, excepting that it came short at one end, but for- 
tunately the book-case, freighted with our very precious, choice 
selection, just fitted in there. The dear writing-desk, which 
Fred gave me for a birthday present, almost a year ago, found 
a congenial resting place near one of the windows. I had a 
stand with a fresh vase of flowers in one corner, and put the 
little tete-a-tete near one of the windows, where Fred and I 
could sit after tea and watch the sun set, and have good long | 
talks. ‘Then, when the curtains were up, and the pictures ar- | 
ranged with the best light and shade, it did look very sweetly. , 

The dining-room was made quite respectable with a new rag 
carpet, cane chairs, and diving-table; while the little bed- | 
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Sete 
THE CRICKET IN THE WALL. 


Hark! Tis the small voice of the cricket in the crevices 
of the wall. How cheerful is his little song. What is the 
subject of his lay? Is he chanting melody in the ear of 
his lady love, or is he pouring out his soul in an evening 
hymn? Is he singing the praise of some mighty insect 
warrior, or lauding the name of some one who has gathered 
wisdom beyond that of his fellows? Have insects their he- 
roes, their tyrants, their poets and their orators? Whocan 
tell? | 

But why is it that all living things have glad voices giv- 
en them? Why is it, that when the sun is gone down, and 
the hum of business is still—when man has withdrawn from 
the cares and business of the day, and the winds have re- | 
tired to their caves, that the voice of the insect tribes, low | 
and solemn, comes abroad upon the air? Why does not | 
silence come down with the curtain of night, and brood | 
with the darkness over us? It is that we may not forget 
the great teachings of nature. The heavens may be dark- 
ened by clouds, the stars may not look out to remind us, the | 
face of the moon may be veiled, and the sound of the winds 
hushed, but the voice of the insect would tell us, that life, 
beauty, joy and happiness, are still rife in the works of 
God. We remember the cricket, that chirped in the corner, 
when we sat by our father’s fireside. His voice was cheer- 
ful, and it was a pleasant thing to listen to his happy song. 
Father, mother, brothers, sisters, were beside us then, and 
we talked of the little warbler as a thing that we all loved. 
—But the corner and the cricket, and the home of our 
childhood, are all gone. Swept by time into the return- 
less abyss of the past.—And those who listened with us, 
where are they? , 
are they? 











Father, mother, brothers, sisters, where 


“They are scattered and parted by mountain and wave, 

And some are in the cold, silent womb of the grave.” 

Sad are the memories that the song of the cricket brings 
to our heart. It tells of happy days, now goue forever—of 


| now than formerly. 





YOUR OWN FAULTS. 


Let us not be over-curious about the failings of others by 
take account of our own; let us bear in mind the 
cies of other men, while we reckon up our own folie fp 
then shall we be well pleasing to God. For he who Lock, 
at the faults of others, and at his own excellencies, js inj. 
ed in two ways ; by the latter he is carried up to arrogance 
through the former he falls into listlessness. For when 
perceives that such an one hath sinned, very easily be vil 
sin himself; when he perceives he hath in aught exceljy 
very easily he becometh arrogant. He who consigns tp 4, 
livion his own excellencies, and looks at his failings oy, 
whilst he is a eurious engineer of the excellencies, not 
sins of others, is profitable in many ways. And how? | 
will tell you. When he sees that such an one hath done, 
cellently, he is raised to emulate the same; when he sy 
that he himself hath sinned, he is rendered humble and my- 
est. If we act thus, if we thus regulate ourselves, we thal) 
be able to obtain the good things which we are pronig4 
through the grace and loving kindness of our Lord Joy 


Christ.—St. Chrysostom. ‘ 
ee te 


Tue Mississrppr River Once Forpasie.—A fact va 
revealed in Court at New Madrid, Missouri, last Week, 
which is not a little startling in a scientific point of riey 
as tending to show that the Mississippi of to-day is not 
stream it was halfa century ago. One of the oldestinhst. 
tants of New Madrid stated on oath that he has known 
river more than fifty years, and that wher he first knew 
it was much shallower than now—indeed he had forded; 
often. Several other old residents of New Madrid om. 
firmed this statement, and declare that the river at ty 
point, now more than a mile wide, was fordable half aca. 
tury ago.—Cincinnati World. 

The river, at a given point, as at New Madrid, perhay 


| may have been more shallow, than now, half a century ag, 


without its proving the Mississippi to disgorge more wate 
Rivers and creeks have their shalloy, 


rf H ; { ay ‘ AV ASS raw “j n teyy | . . . . 
room was converted into a china closet, for my plain stone | merry hours that have passed away. It brings clustering | fordable places, owing, in some instances, to their spread. 


china, and the pantry answered the purpose of a side-board, | 
The kitchen really became quite attractive and inviting, when | 
the brightly polished new cooking-stove, the shining kettles 
and pans, and snowy pine table were duly arranged to please | 
my esthetic taste. | 
You remember the ideal—this was the real of life to me! | 
I confidently believe, though, it gave me as much pleasure, and 
it certainly required more vigorous exercise of mind to plan 
the rea! than the ideal ! L | 
(Concluded next week.) 

Pn ene ae 
CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


God has called many a man to the ministry from the shop 
and the field, who had known but little of either books or 
men; but obedience to that call would lead the true minis- 
ter to careful study and prayerful application of mind for 
the acquiring of knowledge, to teach rightly the word of 
God. 

It is folly, and worse than folly, for an indolent preacher 
to expect God to teach him that which his own zeal and in- 
dustry ought to acquire ; and when you hear a man stand 
before a congregation and avow that he preaches without 
preparation, relying upon God to give him matter for the oc- 
casion, be assured that man is illy fitted to expound God's 
word or teach the people. The work of the ministry above 
all other employments, requires study, careful preparation, 
made by the aid of all the appliances that grammar, and 
history, aud philosophy, and language, and science can give 
the human mind ; and the christian ministry, as far as possi- 
ble, should range the whole field, and then with the earnest- 
ness and devotion which characterized the Chief Minister, 


| Pictorial Dictionary. The importance, the necessity of a 


| which no amount of scholarship, no beauty of thought or 





‘apply the truth. True learning will not beget pride or dis- 
play. 
ablest ministers of the New Testament have been men whose 
souls reached forth for knowledge and whose being has been 
enlarged by drinking deep from the gushing fountains of 
truth in science, and learning, and piety. In this expansion 


and enlargement, they were fitted to take in more of God, 
more of Heaven, more earnest devotion, more of real living 
communion with the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, into the 
real nature of which, may you, my reader, be admitted. 
J.M.—in The Wesleyan. 


It is ignorance that is boasttul and haughty. The | 





around us, the furrowed brows of the living, and pale, still ; 
faces of the dead.—State Register. | 
> —- oe  < 
COUNTY SPELLING MATCH. 

In the last number of the Western Reserve Chronicle, is 
the Report of a Trumbull county spelling match, held at 
Bazetta a short time ago. The novelty of the thing as well 
as its practical benefits, have given circulation to the re- 
port in full, in several papers. For the present we have 
space for but a brief uotice of it. The plan originated in 
yankeedom, a country fruitful in inventions and new dis, 
coveries, and was as follows: Each school district in the | 
county should select from its scholars the best speller. | 
The champions selected should assemble at some point | 
within the county, and there, by a trial of their respective 
powers in spelling, decide who was the best, and award | 
the palm accordingly.—In the match thirty-three schools | 
were represented. In three hours the contestants were all 
spelled down. According to their respective merit, four 
received prizes. The first prize being a large Unabridged 





correct orthography is denied by none. In no respect is 
our present system of education more deficient than in this. 
The spelling class is crowded out by those more difficult 
and less practical studies. As a result, students who are 
versed in the natural sciences and abstruse mathematics, in 
logic and rhetoric, history and poetry, cannot write a let- 
ter or a composition, that is not full of glaring blunders 


correctness of sentiment can conceal or atone for. The 
method pursued by our friends on the Reserve for improv- 
ing this state of things, is an excellent one, and we com- 
mend it to the consideration of our own citizens. Let us 
have a Columbiana county spelling match forthwith. nor be 
ashamed to imitate the example of our worthy neighbors. 
—Salem (O.) Republican. 
—— 

Ir is absolutely impossible that a true religion should not 
present a great number of mysteries. It teaches more truths 
than all others; but each of these truths has a relation to 
the infinite, and, by consequence. borders on a mystery.— 





Vinet. 


ing out, wider, in that particular place, and, in other insta. 
ces, from the fuct that ar accumulation of sand or gravel 
at bottom, throws up a high bed which constitutes a bar fer 
the water to pass over, at a particular point, while itis fr 
deeper above and below that point. Great freshets ofa 
sweep away such bars, cut deeper channels, or make tk 
stream deep and narrow where it was shallow and bro 
before. It would be rather “shallow” for scientific men 
conclude that the Mississippi has been doubled within th 
last fifty years, without other data than is furnished abor 


—Principia. 
> weer + 
A Woman’s Answer.—A writer illustrating the fi 


that some errors are lifted into importance by efforts om 


| fute them, when they need to be treated with contempt al 


ridicule, observes that all the blows inflicted by the her 
lean club of certain logicians are not half so effectual as 
box on the ear of a celebrated atheist by the hand of abew 
ty. After having in vain preached to a circle of ladies, b 
attempted to avenge himself by saying : 

“Pardon my error, ladies. J did not imagine thatias 
house where wit lives with grace, I alone should hare tt 
honor of not believing in God.” 

“You are not alone, sir,” answered the mistress of & 
house, “my horse, my dog, my cat, share the honor wid 
you, only these poor brutes have the good sense not® 


boast of it.” 
- ~~ 


@ It is in vain to hope to please all alike. Leta man staol 
with his face in what direction he will, he must necessttl] 
turn his back upon half the world. 


a — 











THE ANALYST. 

A weekly Family Paper, devoted to Temperance, Pre 
gress, and Social Improvement, published by . HA 
Larpt, 197 Superior Street, Cleveland, 0.—Send for Spet 


mens. 
i eee 
WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL 
For sale at the office of the Principia : P 
DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols.,....2......c00ee0e e000" $ + 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol.,....-+-++++" - 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol.,..........0ceceeeee seeeeeeeere® $i 
TERMS CASH. 
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